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ET us all be thankful! 

These are troublous days 

and, to a casual observer, 

the list of our blessings may seem 
short and somewhat bedimmed. 
But scrutinize it closely and 
ponder and give free rein to the 
imagination. There is much to 
be thankful for. There never 
was a situation so bad that it 
might not be worse. Why not 
be thankful that it ISN’T worse? 


We approach the day of the 
year upon which it is customary 
to take stock of our blessings. 
How many of us ever pause to be 
thankful for the gift of sight? 
How many a prayer of thankful 
ness rises on high upon the holi 
day set apart for thanksgiving 
from the countless millions who 
can see the sun in the sky and 
can gaze into the faces of their 
beloved? Have we so little 
imagination that we can appre 
ciate this priceless gift only 
when we are threatened with 
its loss? 


Let us all be of good cheer. 
The sick might be sicker, the 
poor might be poorer and, no 
matter how high taxes rise, they 
might always be higher. If you 
have one enemy, be thankful you 
haven’t eight: if your father-in 
law has been sent to jail for rob 
bing a bank—well, why not be 
glad that he wasn’t hanged for 
murder? 


HIS is the season of the 

year in which we pause to 
think of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
landed upon the New England 
coast and among whom this holi- 
day originated. They were a 
small but sturdy band, and, con- 
sidering the hardship of their 
environment, they did mighty 
well. But other bands, even as 
small, landed on other shores, in 
other times and managed to grow 
to such proportions and strength 
that they dominated the country 
for generations. As we read of 
the witch burnings and the 
countless persecutions of inno- 
cents based upon superstition 
and ignorance and the many re- 
strictions upon human liberty 
that grew out of their narrow 
vision of religious duty, why not 
be thankful that the Pilgrim 
Fathers had such hard luck? 
Imagine for a moment that their 
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beliefs dominated this country 
to-day and you will realize why 
you should eat each mouthful of 
turkey with joyful zest, 


Really, the more you think of 
it, the longer the list of human 
blessings stretches out. We do 
not thoroughly understand the 
laws that shape our destiny. 
As we gaze over the past it 
seems as if the current of human 
life had been deflected, hither 
and thither, by innumerable ac 
cidents, They probably weren't 
accidents but we have never 
been able to understand exactly 
what they were. A battle is de 
cided one way: had it been 
decided the other way the history 
of the world would have been 
changed. A theory is advanced 
and the whole world believes it 
and adopts it: another is 
promptly rejected. A man rises 
to power, sways the world and 
dies. Had he lived longer the 
world to-day might be different 
Why not be thankful that 
things are just as they are in 
stead of being as bad as the 
slightest stretch of the imagina 
tion could depict them? 


SUPPOSING Plato’s idea ot a 

republic had been adopted? 
There would be no marriage and 
no family life. Children would 
belong to the state and wives 
would be doled out, temporarily, 
to the fittest. The system, of 
course, has its advantages, but 
let us be profoundly thankful 
that it always remained a theory. 


w 


Perhaps it had been better if 
Thanksgiving Day had origi 
nated many centuries ago as a 
universal holiday upon which 
men celebrated the Missing Rib. 
Surely a day devoted to mothers 
and sisters and sweethearts and 
wives would rest upon a much 
moré secure foundation than one 
devoted to a band of glooms that 
landed on a rock and made it a 
crime for a pretty girl to wear a 
red ribbon. And every man, 
born of woman, who looked into 
eyes that shone with gladness 
would need very little imagina 
tion to realize what he had to 
be thankful for. He would eat 
two turkeys. 


And why not be thankful that 
this is the end of the page? 






















































He Has Onty a Few 
TUBULAR GARMENTS TO 
Jump Into 


HAT with war taxes, and war prices, 

and war bread, and knitting sweaters 

and Mr. Hoover, and the other horrors, 
of war, about the only reason that we women 
have got for celebrating Thanksgiving this year 
is because we are no worse off than we are. We 
might be twins, you know, or two-headed 
ladies, and have twice as many hats, and you can 
see what that would come to at the High Cost 
of Millinery. Or we might be centipedes. Fancy 
buying twelve-inch white kid boots if you 
sprouted tootsy-wootsies at every angle! 

But with men the case is entirely different. Any 
man who properly appreciates the profits and per- 
quisites in just being a man, can have a perfectly 
good Thanksgiving Day returning gratitude to 
Heaven that he belongs to the privileged sex. 

A man should be thankful because he can comb 
his head with a towel instead of having to be 
scalped with curling tongs, and have four 
pounds of deceased hair skewered into his skull 
by steel pins. 

A man should be thankful that he has only a 
few tubular garments that he can jump into as 
he runs, instead of having to spend hours of 
every day dolling himself up in mysterious layers 
of cloth with hidden, secret fastenings that it 
takes an old sleuth detective to find, and that 
he doesn’t have to go through life chained to a 
wardrobe trunk that he must drag wherever he 
goes, and then be consumed with chagrin and 
envy because his glad raiment isn’t as glad and 
spectacular as somebody else’s. 





He SHoutp Be THANKFUL HE DOESN'T 
Have TO Marry A Man— 
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A man should be thankful that he belongs to 
the sex that possesses the inalienable right to be 
just as homely as nature made it, and that 
doesn’t have to camouflage itself under paint 
and powder, or any other sort of disguise. A 
man may be short and tubby, and built on the 
Suburban Development style of architecture, 
with a swell front and a generous baywindow 
effect, and surmounted by a polished red dome. 

For this merciful dispensation of Providence 
in their behalf, men should return most hearty 
thanks, for there isn’t enough money in the 
bank to hire any man to dance at a public ball 
with a fat, bald-headed lady with triple chins. 

A man should be thankful that he belongs to 
the sex that is born with a latch-key in its mouth, 
and pockets in its clothes, and a ready-made 
alibi in business, and that he does not have to 
tell anybody what he did with the quarter that 
was given him week before last, and that he does 
not have’ to ask permission to do everything he 
does, even after he is fifty years old and has 
heard all there is to tell. 

A man should be thankful that he belongs to 
the sex in which it is regarded as a proof of 
superior cleverness to remain single, instead of 
its being regarded as an indication of lack of 
charm, for an old bachelor is admired as one 
who was too foxy to get caught, while an old 
maid is pitied as one who got left. 

A man should be thankful that he is enabled 
to pick out the woman that he desires for a 
wife instead of having to take the kind of a 
life partner that he can get, and that wishes 
itself on him. A man has the privilege of wander- 
ing about from girl to girl until he finds the one 
that comes up to his ideal and fires his fancy, 
while all that a woman can do is just to sit about 
on the anxious seat and look willing until some 
man happens to notice her. 

A man should be thankful because he belongs 
to the sex that has a reserved seat in society, 
and that gets the perpetual glad hand from 
hostesses. He should be thankful that he doesn’t 
have to be handsome or witty or intelligent 
or agreeable to have his welcome assured where- 
ever he goes, because those who entertain him 
are so grateful to him for merely being a man 
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that they ask nothing else of him, and are willing 
to pay for his theater tickets, and stuff him on 
the fat of the land. 

A man should be thankful because the 
stupidest, most tiresome bore of a man in the 
world can put more zip and pep into a party 
than the most brilliant and beautiful aggrega- 
tion of Female Spellbinders can and this renders 
society a perpetual cinch for the masculine sex, 
and a meal ticket that never runs out as long as 
a man stays unmarried. 

A man should be thankful because he belongs 
to the sex which makes a great show of a little 
virtue, and which can spread a few kind acts 
over a waste of slackness, instead of belonging 
to the sex that has to be continually making 
good on the job of living the higher life. 

A man should be grateful because he gets 
more credit for taking the baby out for an 
airing on one Sunday afternoon than his wife 
gets for being harnessed to the perambulator 
the other three hundred and sixty-four days 
of the year. 

A man should be thankful because he is 
esteemed a good husband if he feeds and clothes 
his wife, and refrains from beating her, and be- 
cause she is envied by other women if he treats 
her with common politeness, and takes her to 
the theater occasionally, whereas she is sup- 
posed to be only doing her duty if she spends her 
time slaving for him. 

Finally, a man should be thankful because he 
doesn’t have to marry a man. Neither does he 
have to kiss one who has a two days’ stubble 
of beard on his face. 

And for these mercies, every man should re- 
turn thanks to Heaven on Thanksgiving Day. 





—aND THAT He HAs THE PRIVILEGE OF 
WANDERING ABOUT FROM GIRL TO GIRL 
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Way of the World | 


by JamEeES MONTAGUE 


HE King leaned back in his ivory chair 
(He had untold wealth, but a bad digestion), 
And, being alone on his golden throne 
He asked himself the following question: 
“Pray what have I to be thankful for, 
This day when I ought to be gay and perky? 
I would give my crown to be sitting down 
With the queen and kids to a juicy turkey. 
The feast is spread in the hall below, 
The bird gleams brown ‘neath the shaded candles, 
But one bite for me and I'd surely be 
Removed from here by the silver handles.” 


PEASANT passed by the palace gate 
(He was young, and husky and hungry looking), 

And he paused and stood in the attitude 

Of a person who smells a turkey cooking. 
“Aw! Wot have I to be thankful for?” 

He asked, with the gloom of an undertaker. 
“The last red cent of me pay has went 

To pay the butcher an’ square the baker. 


Some folks may fancy that they has got 

Some cause for gladness this here Thanksgivin’, 
But wit’ me it’s drill t’rouyh life, an’ still 

I never ketch up wit’ de cost of livin’.” 


HE King looked out on the man and sighed: 
“A lucky chap is yon lusty peasant. 

He could eat a horse in a single course, 

The simple life must be sweet and pleasant. 
He needs no soda-bicarbonate 

To soften the pangs of mal-nutrition. 
Nor pallid pills to allay the ills 

Arising from hasty deglutition. 
He can eat black bread with a smacking lip, 

He can drink cheap beer by the gallon tank full; 
And it seems to me that if I were he 

I would need naught. else to make me thankful. 


HE peasant looked at the pudgy king 
And he said to himself: ‘The rich old sinner 

In an hour or two will be wadin’ t’rough 

De chow wot goes wit’ a toikey dinner. 
It doesn’t matter a bit to him 

Wot de cost o’ toikey an’ spice an’ sage is, 
Fer a friend o’ mine in the buttling line 

Says Kings gets simple tremendous wages. 
An’ if I was him, on his golden throne 

Wit’ a regular toikey dinner waitin’, 
Instead of a wight wit’ an appetite 

I would have SOME reason fer celebratin’. 


AND that is the way of the world today, 

And that is the plague of life, dod rot it! 
We are never content with what we’re sent, 
Nor thankful for anything—when we've got it. 
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In the Good Old Days 
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Kine Sotomon Atways Hap tHe Docror CALE AFTER THE THANKSGIVING BANQUET 
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UT in the West. 


Where there’s more room. 


For hearts to grow. 
Than back here. 
In the crowded East. 
I found her. 
In a big hotel. 
That looked down. 
On a city square. 
They called a park. 
And often. 
I had wheeled the chair. 
In which she lived. 
While others worked. 
And others played. 
And wheeled it. 
So that she might look. 
From where we were. 
Down on this park. 
And often times. 
We'd sat up there. 
When night had come. 
And spent our pity. 
On the derelicts. 
Who made their way. 
With shuffling feet. 
Bent on the haven. 
That a park bench holds. 
For homeless men. 

* a oa 
And so she lived. 
And so I found her. 
On Thanksgiving eve. 
And on the floor. 
About her chair. 
Twelve baskets. 
That she bade me take. 


One at a time. 
Down stairs. 
And out across the street. 
To some park bench. 
That she might see. 
From where she sat. 
And so I did. 
And so she watched. 
And saw the men. 
Come wandering in. 
And saw them stop. 
And glance about. 
And seize the baskets. 
And then sneak away. 
. oe ” 


Eight times. 

I think I’d made the trip. 
With hat pulled down. 
And collar up. 

And came the ninth. 
And near the bench. 
Where I was bound. 
And where a tree. 
Cast shadows. 

On the gravel walk. 

A hand reached out. 
And grabbed my arm. 
And held me firm. 
And someone said. 
“And will you tell me. 
“Where you bums. 


“Are getting all these baskets. 


And then I found. 

I was the fifth. 

Who'd been picked up. 
By this same cop. 

And though it was. 












T told the truth. 
And wore good clothes. 
He doubted me. 
Because, he said. 

That all of us. 

Told different tales. 
And also said. 

He’d run across. 

A lot of thieves. 

Who wore good clothes. 
And anyway. 

When I had finished. 
Telling him. 

Just what I thought. 
We were the centre. 

Of a crowd. 

That followed. 

To the station house. 
Two blocks away. 

+ o + 






















I knew the captain. 

At the station house. 
And when I left. 

The five of us. 

The other bums. 

And I. 

(Each with his basket. 
For Thanksgiving day.) 
Turned down our collars. 
And turned up our hats. 


And went our way. 
* * * 


































And so it was. 

My shut-in friend. 
Fed hungry men. 
Thanksgiving Eve. 
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In Dreams,” Quotn Bit, ‘I Seemep to SEE AHEAD Two CENTURIES OR THREE.” 


The Thanksgiving Prophecy of Bildad Brown 


I 


N Sixteen Twenty when, they say, 
Occurred the first Thanksgiving Day, 
The Mayflower, trembling with the shock, 

Disgorged her crew on Plymouth Rock. 
The Pilgrim 4 

Fathers, who wore 

Their steeple hats most sourly o’er 

Faces that never a snicker bore, 

Each nose upraised 

With hymns that praised 

The bleak, new shore on which they gazed. 


Now in this proud ancestral crew 
Were many men of derring-do, 

And (since disguise the facts I won’t) 
Were quite a few of derring don’t. 
Ancestral sires of learned gents, 
Grandpas of Harvard presidents, 
Tory-defeaters, 

Beacon Streeters; 

Some stout forbears 

Of millionaires 

And Senators 

And Governors, 

Or dads of all those gloomy lines 
Who've stocked the planet with divines. 
Not since good Skipper Noah sat 

His ferryboat on Arrarat 

Has so much virtue sprung, perchance, 
From one small load of immigrants. 


But low among them was a name 
Which here I chronicle with shame, 
A certain foolish Bildad Brown, 
A trifling brother, sans renown 
At giving alms 
Or singing salms. 
Oh me, oh my! 
His shifty eye 
Proclaimed his tendency to lie, 
Hyperbolate, 
Pervericate, 
Exaggerate. 
The babblings of this addle-pate 
Proclaimed him but 
A Pilgrim nut, 
Distinctly for the gallows cut. 
In pious ways he seldom stept, 
On Sabbath oft he raised a din; 


(Another Legend of Plymouth Rock) 


by Wautace Irwin 


’Twas freely hinted Bildad kept 

A private stock of Plymouth gin 
By which his worthless soul was lost 
Upon the May/flower’s voyage ‘‘acrost.” 


II 


’T was on the bleak November morn 
When freedom to our shores was borne 
The Pilgrims dour and thin and grey 
Lit up their fires and celebrated 
The very first Thanksgiving Day 
A banquet sometimes over-rated. 





Indians to the Fathers came 
And looked amazed upon the same, 
Then offered certain crude supplies 
Like turkeys wild 
And cider mild 
And fresh-picked native pumpkin pies. 
The Pilgrim Mothers swarmed like bees 
To gather wild ripe cranber-ees, 
And all was biz, 
Except, gee whizz! 





A snore from out the forest rizz; 
And, looking down, 
Behold that clown, 
The very shiftless Bildad Brown, 
Outstretched supine 
With look condign, 
Holding uncorked beneath his thumb 
A bottle marked ‘‘ New England Rum.’ 
The Reverend Hezekiah Chubb 
Strode forth and siezed that sleeping dub. 
“Thou crumb of Satan! Godless shirk! 
Why sleepest thou while others work!” 


’ 


The sleeper raised 
A dullard eye. 
“*The Lord be praised!”’ 
He gave the cry, 
“‘T’ve had a Vision (meaning luck) 
About this here New Land we’ve struck.” 


Then Hezekiah straightway did 

A thing which Pilgrims all deplore; 
His mouth behind his hand he hid 

And giggled seven times or more. 
“‘Come running hither, Pilgrim Pas! 
Come Pilgrim Babies, Pilgrim Mas! 
This addled oaf without a gleam 
Has had one big prophetic dream. 
This liar tall 

Whom rum can’t kill 
Will tell us all— 

Say on, sweet Bil!” 


III 


“In dreams,” quoth Bil, ‘‘I seemed to see 
Ahead two centuries or three. 

This wild New World I saw grown great, 
From wilderness to real-estate. 
The indications seemed to show 
How fast this Continent will grow——” 
(The Pilgrims tapped their brows severe 
And whispered soft, “‘A puncture here!”’) 


“*Cities as vast as London town 


Will grow by dozens,” chattered Brown. 
‘Between these cities they will build 
Straight roads of steel; and drivers skilled 
Will drive iron wagons, said my dream 

By force of nothing more than steam. 




















Swift will they go by magic power— 
From here to Boston in an hour.” 
(Said one, ‘‘ The fellow’s nerve’s unbounded, 
Since Boston hasn’t yet been founded.” 
Another said, “His brain’s all maggots— 
And I’ll be switched- 
The man’s bewitched. 
Run, Johnnie, quick, and gather faggots!’’) 


“In towns the crowd will grow so dense 
That inns and shops will be immense 
Yea, buildings high 
To scrape the sky 
Will rear their heads like flag-poles brave, 
Fifty-two stories from the pave——”’ 


Then Kiljoy Jones, a man of hate, 
Came forth and said, “‘ Poor mutton-pate! 
These buildings steep 
You’ve seen in sleep. 
But mortal men are weak and small— 
How can they climb to heights so tall?” 


From toe to toe the liar shifted 

As if to bluff. 

“It’s plain enough- 
They will not climb. ‘They will be lifted.” 

‘**What rot! 

By what?” 
“By something older than the Ark, 
But now unknown—the ’lectric spark. 
This spark, in fact, will be employed 
To bring white magic from the void. 
The New World man, in days to come 
May punch a button with his thumb, 
Summon the Spark 

From out the night— 
Where it was dark 

*T will all be light. 


Great cities will be lit like day 
In much the same enchanted way: 
And over wires arranged with art 
People will speak 
(They needn’t shriek) 
To towns a thousand miles apart ” 
This statement drew 
A ballyhoo; 
The Pilgrim Chorus denser grew 
And through the ranks there ran a nudge 
As forth there stept 
The sage yclept 
Elijah Bones, the Circuit Judge. 


‘‘Harken, O Judge!” they cried, quite pale, 
“This fellow ought to be in jail.” 

“‘Nay,” cried the scholar, ‘‘Seems to be 

A harmless sort of lunacy. 


SUCK 


But give him rope—perhaps he shall 
Say something really crimin-al.” 


Continued Bildad, ‘‘Ships will be 
Sailed without sails across the sea 
So swift that ere a week they’ll pass 
From Plymouth, Eng., to Plymouth, Mass. 
These boats will be gigantic quite, 
Like floating cities bathed in light 
With bali-rooms wide and skating rinks 
And music-halls for songs and drinks. 
Each stateroom thus 


Luxurious 


Will boast what now no mortal hath— 
A private bath!” 


(The cry was terse, 
“*He’s getting worse!’’) 


“Tn all this future I have seen 
There’s much, I know, you’ll think a hoax, 
Like pictures, thrown upon a screen, 
That move and act like human folks; 
Or winged machines that buzz and fly 
With passengers across the sky 5 


(The Judge remarked, ‘‘Go get a rope. 
We’ve nearly got him now, I hope.’’) 


3 









With half a smile 
Bil stood awhile. 
“The thing I'll next predict, 
“Will stretch your darned cre-dul-i-tee.” 
He gloated long 
Upon the throng, 
As if to see if they were strong. 


” 


said he, 


“In this here land 

On which we stand 
Some day the patriot will smite 
The tyrant from his perch of might, 
And on the strength of that idee 
All men will be considered free; 
And having won his right by strife, 
Each man will go and tell his wife. 

Again, 

What then? 
Each wife will get her husband’s goat 
By asking for her right—the vote. 
And in the end, you’d better bet it, 

She’ll get it!” 


At these rash words the Pilgrims gasped, 
Their arquebusses tight they grasped. 

A horrid groan 

Belike a moan 
The Pilgrim Chorus did irtone. 


Some shouted “Lynch him! Blow his brains!” 


Yet others, ‘Hurry with the chains! 
Such thoughts as these can only rise 
From the black Father of All Lies.”’ 


And ere the hapless wight could budge 
Elijah Bones, the Circuit Judge, 
Shrieked like a thousand Plymouth Rocks, 
‘**He’s guilty! Throw him in the stocks!”’ 
* * ok > 
So all Thanksgiving Bildad Brown 
Within the stocks did grimly squat, 
His wrists and ankles fastened down 
His was indeed a sorry lot; 
For right beneath his famished nose 
The smell of cooking turkey rose 
And o’er his head this warning wise 
Frightened the young from telling lies: 


“Look, ye pious! 
Ananias 
Suffers for his sins in sooth. 
A joke’s a joke; 
But Pilgrim folk 
Abhor the Limit of Untruth.” 


Next day, ’tis said, this Bildad Brown 
From off the stocks was taken down. 
So deep the lesson on him wore 

That he reformed, and nevermore 
Was heard to utter any lie 

Which same he could not verify. 
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GERTRUDE REYNOLDS 
(above) and PAULINE | 
HALL (below) shoulder 
much of the responsi- 
bility for beauty m 


Miss 1917.” ! 
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Just to show her versa- 
tility, DORIS KENYON, 
star in the new Pathé 
serial, “The Hidden 
Hand,” permitted the 


camera man to catch her 
in two very different 
“close-ups.” 


Photos by Campbell Studio 
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Ip THE FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION WILL LET THEM SWING To AND Fro AGAINST THE HINDQUARTERS OF A SELF-RESPECTING MULE, 


4 Lower 


CALLED up the railroad office on the tele- 
phone and told the sweet-voiced creature 
who responded that I desired a lower berth 

to Washington. 

“Wait a minute,” said she, “and I’ll give you 
the Pullman.” 

I waited a minute during which there was a 
great deal of buzzing over the wire. Then a 
man’s voice asked me what I wanted. I told 
him I wanted a lower berth to Washington. 

“Wait a minute,” said he. I waited a great 
many minutes during which I scribbled figures 
on a pad that lay on my desk. It chanced, by 
accident, that I wrote the figures 3874 which re- 
minded me that I owed $38 to my tailor. To 
interrupt this train of thought I jiggled the hook 
until I heard the sweet-voiced creature again. 

“This is the railroad office,” she said. 

“T know it,” I replied. “I want a lower 
berth for——” 


“Wait a minute,” she interrupted. “T’ll 
give you the Pullman.” 
How much sorrow there is in the world! And 


how the Autumn, with its sombre coloring, its 
clouded skies and gloominess accentuates the 
sadness that life contains! I thought of 
Thanatopsis and how, when we die, we should 
wrap the draperies of our couch about us and 
lie down to pleasant dreams. Then another 
man’s voice broke in and asked me if I was 
being waited on. 

“I want a lower berth to Washington,” said I. 

“Wait a minute,” said he. 

I played a game of tic-tac-toe with myself. 
It’s difficult to play this by yourself without 
cheating, because if you play the crosses you 
always know where you’re going to write the 
o’s and vice versa. I would have loved to play 
solitaire only I needed one hand to hold the re- 
ceiver to my ear. Someone should invent a game 
that you can play with one hand while you’re 
waiting at the telephone. Presently a voice 
came to the telephone and, with great distinct- 
ness said, 

“Let me have 8635 Columbus.” 

“Who is this?” I asked. 

“The Pullman office,” replied the voice. 


I'Lt Go THERE IN A FREIGHT CAR 


by BERNEY LEE 


“T would like to speak to you,” said I. ‘‘I 
want a lower berth to Washington. Can you 
arrange to let me have it?” 

“Wait a minute,” said the voice. While I 
was waiting I suddenly heard the most excited 
buzzing over the wire, accompanied by the rapid 
clicking of several thousand machine guns. 
Then everything grew strangely quiet and a 
girlish voice came floating to my ear. 

‘*Number, please!” it said. 

‘Is this the railroad office?” I asked. 
“No, sir. This is the central 
What number were you talking to?” 

I could not remember so I hung up the tele- 
phone and looked into the book to find the num- 
ber again. Presently the connection was re- 
established and I heard my familiar sweet- 
voiced friend at the railroad office. 

“I’m the person that has been trying to get a 
lower berth to Washington,” I explained. 

“IT guess they disconnected you,” she said. 
“Wait a minute and I’ll give you the Pullman.” 

The Pullman must have been very busy for 
I waited a long time. And I wondered how much 
differently I would live my life if I could begin 
al] over again. When I began to count up the 
many mistakes I had made I grew quite de- 
pressed. I am sure I could make a much better 
job of it if I had another chance. I hardly think, 
however, that it would be worth the trouble to 
go through it all again. Life is too sad. 

“Hello!” said a voice. 

“Hello!” said 1, being of a naturally friendly 
disposition. 

‘Well, what is it?” said the voice. 

“Somebody told me to wait a minute,” said 
I. “I’m waiting patiently.” 

“What is it you want?” said the voice. 

**A lower berth to Washington,” said I. 

‘‘Wait a minute!” said the voice. 

“Hold on there—”’ I began, but the voice and 
the ear had already left the telephone. I re- 
sumed my vigil. I thought of what a wonderful 
invention the telephone really is, how much we 
depend upon it and how impressive it is to think 
of the ceaseless flow of voices passing over those 
filmy wires, throughout the land, all day and all 


operator. 


Berth 


night, transmitting tales and thoughts and news 
of infinite variety, compassing the entire gamut 
of human emotion. And then, as from a clear 
sky, came a low laugh and a delightfully modu- 
lated voice said, 

“‘T suppose you tell that to every girl.” Then 
a sonorous baritone voice replied. 

“On the level, I’m not joking.” 

“Is this the Pullman?” I inquired, politely. 

“Ring off! You’re on a busy wire!” snapped 
two voices, simultaneously. 

“But I’m trying to get a lower berth to 
Washington,” I explained. Then began a fran- 
tic jiggling of hooks and loud cries to Central 
from all three of us. Presently, calm was again 
restored and I heard that same, familiar sweet 
voice. 

“This is the railroad office. 

“T’m awfully sorry to bore you,” I replied, 
“but I’m trying to get a lower berth to Wash ‘as 

“Wait a minute and I'll give you the Pull- 
man,” she replied, mechanically. Then came a 
man’s voice. Of course, in a court of law I 
could not swear that it was the same voice I 
had heard the first time, but I would be willing 
to bet on it. 

“Will you please do me a favor?” I asked. 

“What is it?” said the voice. 

“T have been asked to wait a minute nearly 
fifteen times and I’d like——” 

“‘Are you in a hurry?” the voice asked. 

“T am,” I replied. 

“Wait a minute!” said the voice and once more 
I listened to silence. I hung up the receiver. 
I shall not go to Washington. Whatever betide 
the national capital it will have to get along 
without me. 

On one condition only will I change my mind. 
If the Federal Administration will identify, 
locate and isolate some of those voices and bring 
their owners to Washington and bind them hand 
and foot and let them swing to and fro against 
the hindquarters of a self-respecting mule, I'll go 
there in a freight car. And if I can be sure that 
any one of them will appeal to me and ask me, 
for heaven’s sake, to cut the rope, so that I 
may reply, ‘‘Wait a minute!”—TI’ll walk there. 








———_ 
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Somewhere suv France 


by Bertron BRALEY 


—= 


"M sittin’ here in a muddy trench 
Somewhere on the Flanders line, 
Where the rain comes down in a steady drench 
An’ the shells from the Boches whine; 
While the folks are havin’ a feast at home 
I’m stuck in the muck of war, 
An’ I sit an’ rattle my tired dome 
‘To think what I’m thankful for. 





Then all of a sudden it comes to me 
An’ I lift up my head an’ smile, 

An’ my heart it jumps in a bust of glee 
An’ I laughs to myself awhile; 

For though I’m here in a smelly spot 
In the middle of death an’ war, 

Good Lord-amighty I know I’ve got 
A heap to be thankful for! 


\n’ here is the cause I’ve got for thanks 
I’m livin’ as fits a Man, 
I’m doin’ my bit in freedom’s ranks 
a An’ fightin’ the best I can; 
Before | joined in this mighty show 
| plugged at a routine job, 
An’ life was easy an’ safe—an’ slow, 
With never a thrill or throb. 





But now, though I’m in the midst of death 
An’ half of the time is hell, 
| taste adventure with every breath 












In the roar of the shot an’ shell; 
7 An’ the rats may scamper an’ cooties bite, 
a A habit that | abhor, 






But /’?m in the thick of a Man’s-sized fight 
An’ it’s one I’m thankful for! 







Say, when I think of the way I’d feel 
If | was a slacker guy, 
Afraid to cut an’ afraid to deal 
In a game where the stakes is high, 
I says to myself, “Say you, buck up, 
You got no cause to kick, 
Give thanks that you ain’t no slacker pup 
With a heart that’s weak an’ sick!” 











I ain’t a hero—you get me, Jack? 
Sut nevertheless | ain’t 

No quakin’ boob with a jelly back 
An’ a stomach that’s always faint; 

No doubt them fellers is glad to mi 
The sound of the bugle call, 

But if | die in a war like thi 
They never have lived at all! 















So I’m glad an’ thankful that I have been 
A part of this roarin’ game, 

That | have suffered an’ fought with Men 
An’ took each chance that came; 

You may die soon, but you live a lot 
In this ugly old spert of war, 

So takin’ it all in all I’ve got 

A heap to be thankful for! 
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Back-Stage—A Bap TEN MINUTES FOR Mr. ARLISS’S VALE’ 


Things Are Not Always What They Seem 


HINGS are not always what they seem. 

I suppose I should “quote” that little 

remark, because somebody else said it, but 
I shall not do it. ‘The somebody else merely got 
ahead of me by coincidence. Of course, I wish 
that I had said it first, because it would make a 
great hit today, coming from yours truly, and 
dealing with the theatre, and what I love to call 
“the realms of purple fantasy.” 

Things are not always what they seem. If 
they were, you and I would never “go out be- 
tween the acts” to chat in a desultory manner 
about everything but those “realms of purple 
fantasy.”” We should sit still in reverie, won- 
dering — wondering — wondering. We could 
never bear to shatter the illu- 
sions, if there were any! Alas! 


by Atan DALE 


Says Belasco: 
down tonight. 
rehearsal again. 

Miss Ulrich (in tears): Oh, Mr. Dave, mom- 
mer is in front tonight, and she just made me so 
nervous, [ simply couldn’t do myself justice. 
And I didn’t eat any dinner. I couldn’t. I left 
all my steak. 

Things are net always what they seem. Take 
The Rescuing Angel” with that sweet little 
ingenuc, Billie Burke. ‘The curtain falls upon 
the penultimate act, and Angela is off to the 
Gainleigh Hotel, to pack up ner dudlets and 
leave the -man she has so hurriedly married. 
You can’t help believing in the dear little thing’s 


Little girl, you let that scene 
Be careful, or I'll start you in on 


“or 


agitation, but if you could only glimpse the prob- 
able happenings, you would be aghast. You 


might see 


Angela’s real husband, Mr. “Flo” 


Ziegfeld upon the stage, and list to this: 
Mr. “Flo” Ziegfeld: We've a fine house to 


night, 


Billie. 


Capacity. Not a ticket was 


returned from the hotels, and we turned ’em 


away. 


Billie Burke: 


That’s good. Baby needs a 


new outfit, and the car simply must have new 
tires. Oh I hope this is a sure-fire hit. 

Things are not always what they seem. You 
palped a bit perhaps at the end of the second act 
of “ Eve’s Daughter” when /rene Simpson-Bates 
was lured away by the villain to the Lord War 





The dread curtain that seems 
to separate the world of imagina- 
tion from the sordid realities 
does nothing of the sort—and 
we know it. 

Things are not always what 
they seem. Take, for example, 
the latest Belasco production 
of “Tiger Rose,” where every 
effort to maintain illusion is 
made by Belasco. The curtain 
falls upon the second act. 
Rose Bocion leaves the Factor’s 
house. She is about to visit her 
accused lover in a deserted 
cabin. You are asked to believe 
that in the “interval’’ she is 
taking the perilous trip, and 
that she is febrile, and exhaust- 
ingly anxious. 

Peep behind the dread cur- 
tain, and you'll probably see 
Rose Bocion, who is Lenore U1- 
rich, standing before Mr. 











Belasco, who is always on hand 
when he has a new star. 





JAcK BARRYMORE BECOMES Forty YEARS OLDER, Wuitst LIONEL 1s OFF TO THE LAMBS 








den Hotel in Dover, and the 
virtuous lover had just sworn 
to follow and save her. When 
the curtain fell, you could have 
thought of all sorts of strenuous 
occurrences, but never of these: 

Irene Simpson-Bates, other 
wise Grace George (meeting her 
honest - to - goodness husband, 
William A. Brady, right in the 
center of the stage): Say, Bill, 
I’m glad we didn’t get a laugh 
when popper’s picture fell from 
the wall. I thought we should, 
and it would have been fatal. 

William A. Brady: I know. 
I always know. Leave stage 
direction to me, Grace, and 
don’t butt in. We’ve got a hit 

sell-out for weeks. 

Things are not always what 
they seem. Didn’t you love 
George Arliss in “Hamilton?” 
Wasn’t that an exciting mo- 
ment, in Alexander Hamilton’s 
house in Philadelphia, when 
his father with Mrs. Reynolds 
was (Continued on page 23) 

















Tough Bird 
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N “ Misalliance” we have another Shavian satire on English society, in 
which Maclyn Arbuckle plays the part of JoHN TARLETON, whose for- 
tune has come from Tarleton’s Underwear. BENTLEY SUMMERHAYS 

(Philip Leigh) son of Lorp SumMMEeRHAys (George Fitzgerald) is engaged 
to Hypatra TARLETON (Elisabeth Risdon) a thoroughly modern young 
woman with advanced ideas of marriage. She finds BENTLEY entirely too 
tame for domestic bliss, and when Jory Perctvat (Warburton Gamble,) 
crashes his aeroplane through TARLETON’s greenhouse, with a woman pas- 
senger, Lina SzczEPANOWSKA (Katherine Kaelred) Hypatia promptly 
chases Jory through the fields and steals a kiss from him. In the mean- 
time, L1NA creates a sentimental diversion in the hearts of all the other men 
present; disarms GUNNER (Malcolm Morely,) who comes to shoot TARLE- 
TON for an ancient wrong to his mother, and receives an offer of marriage 
from JOHNNY TARLETON (Frederick Lloyd) scion of the house and heir to 
the underwear business, which she indignantly declines. 


HYPATIA and Mrs. Tarteton (Mrs. Edmund Gurney) are discuss- 
ing the former’s coming transition from the tradesman’s sphere to the 
titled class. 
Hypatra—I wonder whether they laugh at us when they are by them- 
selves! 
Mrs. TARLETON—Who? 


Copyright, 1914, by G. Bernard Shaw. Published by courtesy of Brentanos. 
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Misalliance 


A Condensed Version of the BERNARD Suaw Play Now Amusing 


All New York 


HypatiA—Bentley and his father and all the toffs in their set. 

Mrs. TARLETON—Oh, that’s only their way. I used to think that the aristocracy were a nasty 
sneering lot, and that they were laughing at me and John. it’s far worse when they’re civil, because 
that always means that they want you to lend them money; and you must never do that, Hypatia, 
because they never pay. How can they? They don’t make anything, you see. Of course, if you 
can make up your mind to regard it as a gift, that’s different; but then they generally ask you again; 
and you may as well say no first as last. You needn’t be afraid of the aristocracy, dear; they’re 
only human creatures like ourselves after ali. . : 

Hyrarta—Oh, I’m not a bit afraid of them, I assure you. 

Mrs. TARLETON—Well, no, not afraid of them exactly; but you’ve got to pick 


up their ways. You know, dear, I never quite agreed with your 
father’s notion of sending you to a school that was so expensive that 
they couldn’t afford to send their daughters there; so that all the 
girls belonged to big business families like ourselves. It takes all 
sorts to make a world; and I wanted you to see a little of all sorts. 
When you marry Bunny, and go arrong the women of his father’s set, 
they'll shock you at first. 

Hypatria (incredulously) —How? 

Mrs. TARLETON—Well, the things they talk 
about. 

Hypatia—Oh! scandalmongering? 

Mrs. TARLETON—Oh no: we all do that: 
that’s only human nature. But you know 
they’ve no notion of decency. I shall never for- 
get the first day I spent with a marchioness, two 
duchesses, and no end of Ladies This and That. 
Of course it was only a committee: they’d put 
me on to get a big subscription out of John. I’d 
never heard such talk in my life. The things 
they mentioned! And it was the marchioness 
that started it. 

Hypatra—What sort of things? 

Mrs. TARLETON—Drainage!! She’d tried 
three systems in her castle; and she was going 
to do away with them all and try another. I 
didn’t know which way to look when she began 
talking about it: I thought they’d all have got 
up and gone out of the room, But not a bit of 
it, if you please. They were all just as bad as 
she. They all had systems; and each of them 
swore by her own system. [I sat there with my 
cheeks burning until one of the duchesses, think- 
ing I looked out of it, I suppose, asked me what 
system I had. I had to go away; but before I 
was out of the door one of the duchesses—quite a 
young woman—began talking about what sour 
milk did in her inside and how she expected to 
live to be over a hundred if she took it regularly. 
And me listening to her, that had never dared to 
think that a duchess could have anything so 
common as an inside! I shouldn’t have minded 
if it had been children’s insides: we have to talk about them. But grown- 
up people! 
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ENTLEY and TAarteton enter in the midst of a heated discussion on 
heredity. 

BENTLEY—I can’t believe my ears. This is the man who objected to 
my marrying his daughter on the ground that a marriage between a mem- 
ber of the great and good middle class with one of the vicious and corrupt 
aristocracy would be a misalliance. A misalliance, if you please! This 
is the man I’ve adopted as a father! 

TARLETON—Eh! What’s that? Adopted me as a father, have you? 

BeNTLEY—Yes. That’s an idea of mine. I knew a chap named Joey 
Percival at Oxford, a most awfully clever fellow, and so nice! I asked him 
what made: such a difference between him and all the other pups—they 
were pups, if you like. He told me it was very simple: they had only one 
father apiece; and he had three. 

Mrs. TARLETON—Don’t talk nonsense, child. How could that be? 

BENTLEY—Oh, very simple. His father— 

TARLETON—Which father? 

BENTLEY—The first one: the regulation natural chap. He kept a tame 
philosopher in the house: a sort of Coleridge or Herbert Spencer kind of 
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card, you know. That was the second father. \¢ 
Then his mother was an Italian princess; and in 
she had an Italian priest always about. He was 
supposed to take charge of her conscience; but 
from what I could make out, she jolly well took 
charge of his. The whole three of them took 
charge of Joey’s conscience. He used to hear 
them arguing like mad about everything You 
see, the philosopher was a freethinker, and 
always believed the latest thing. The priest 
didn’t believe anything, because it was sure to 
get him into trouble with someone or another. 
And the natural father kept an open mind and 
believed whatever paid him best. Between the 
lot of them Joey got cultivated no end. He 
said if he could only have had three mothers as 
well, he’d have backed himself against Napoleon. | 
Hypatia (thoughtful)—Bentley: couldn’t you 
invite your friend Mr. Percival down here? i 
BENTLEY—Not if [knowit. You’d throw me 
over the moment you set eyes on him. i 
Mrs. TARLETON—Oh, Bunny! For shame! 
BENTLEY—Well, who’d marry me, d’you sup- | 
pose, if they could get my brains with a full- | 
sized body? No, thank you. I shall take jolly | 
good care to keep Joey out of this until Hypatia | 
is past praying for. 
(They are interrupted by excited cries from the 
grounds.) 





Ag 


Hypatia—Papa! Mama! Come out as fast as you can, Quick. 


Quick. 


BENTLEY—Hello, governor! Come out. An aeroplane. Look, 


look. 
TARLETON—Aeroplane! Did he say an aeroplane? 
Mrs. TARLETON—Look, look, Hypatia. There are two people in it. 
BENTLEY—They’ve cleared it. Well steered! 
TARLETON—Yes; but they’re coming slam into the greenhouse. 
Lorp SUMMERHAYS—Look out for the glass. 





Mrs. TARLETON 
spoil all the grapes. 
Mind where you’re coming. He'll save it 

No: they’re down. 

(An appalling crash of breaking glass is heard. Everybody 


Mrs. TARLETON 


Lorp SUMMERHAYS 
broken? Can you stand? 
Oh, you must be hurt 
Shall I get you some water? 
Are you all right? 
have some brandy just to take off the shock? 
No, thank you. 
I assure you I’m all right. 
-What luck! And what a smash! 


I’m really very sorry. 
vinery into a cocked hat. 


Stay over the week-end 











They'll break all the glass, They'll 


Oh, are they killed? John: are 


hurt? Is anything 


Are you sure? 


Or some wine? 
Sure you won't 


Quite right, Not a 
You are a lucky chap, I can 


I’m afraid I’ve knocked your 
You don’t mind, do you? 

Come in and have some tea. Stay to dinner 
All my life I’ve wanted to fly. 
You’re really more than kind. 
Why, its Joey Percival. 


(Continued on page 24) 

























I 


When a man watches 
his wife try on a thou- 
sand halts— 


II 


While another cuslomer 
tries on only one— 


Ill 


And promptly goes 
away perfectly satisfied 
with it— 


IV 


It is difficult for him to 
give his wife an enthu- 
siaslic opinion of her 
choice. 

















The Philosopher 
WAS not in any hurry to reach the office, when I got 
off the street car this morning. 

The sky was too blue, the air too bracing, to make a 
mahogany-top very inviting. I sauntered along in a 
speculative mood. 

Ahead of me were three men who had been on the same 
car with me. They were walking along at various strides, 
each intent on his own destination. 

One chap had started off at a brisk pace, and was already 
a long way ahead. Evidently he was in a hurry. 

“There goes a man who will make his mark in the 
world,’”’ I mused. ‘‘He knows what he wants. Success 
will flow to him.” 

The second walker was considerably behind, but still 
he was keeping a good stride. 

“That fellow will be an average success,” I thought. 
“He hasn’t the get-up, but his walk shows that he will 
get there by steady determination.” 

The third man was sauntering along nonchalantly, 
quite as if he didn’t care whether school kept or not. 

‘‘Not much of a future for him,” was my thought. “‘A 
man never arrives by meandering like that.” 

Suddenly it occurred to me that I was quite a way behind 
all three of them. 


The Sinners Quandary 


i a man is bad and brazen about it, he’s a sinner and 
that’s all there is to it. We are sure of his category. 
But if a man is a sinner and wants to be good, then his 

troubles begin. When he starts to be good, he undertakes 

to become a Christian, but then he finds out that he can’t 
be a Christian, unless he continues to acknowledge himself 

a miserable sinner. 

But if he acknowledges himself to be a sinner without 
being one, he becomes a liar, which again shuts him out. 

If he decides to be good without being a Christian, he 
finds that people do not believe him. 

If he tries to be Christian without being good, he is 
accused of hypocrisy. 

And so it is hard for a poor sinner to know what to do. 


Rationing 
MARKET MAN: Twelve small chops, as usual, Mrs. 
Borden-Lodge? 
Mrs. BorpEN-LopGeE: Ill have to take one extra one 
this time. I have three new boarders. 








An Alien Enemy 
“Mr. Schmidt,” complained Mrs. Terrell, ‘I ordered 


” 


a dozen fresh eggs. 
“Chass?” inquired the grocer. 
already?” 
“You sent me nine eggs,’ 


“Haf dey not come 


’ 


declared the irate customer, 


“and three poison gas bombs.” 








Maes eh: “ 





HE: 
money. 

SHE: I wouldn’t be, my dear; I might get curious to know how you 
can make so much. 


I’m curious to know how you manage to spend so much 


Rough Work 


ILK bottles don’t last half as long as they used to. A Philadelphia milk dealer has 
been making exhaustive researches into the life of the milk bottle, and he has dis- 
covered that five years ago a milk bottle made thirty trips before being smashed, whereas 
the milk bottle of today succumbs to decay after fifteen trips. In other words, the world 
is nearly twice as rough as it was five years ago. Milkmen slam down the bottles more 
roughly. Housekeepers bang them about with increased violence. In some circles, 
people have shown an increasing tendency to pick up milk bottles and throw them reck 
lessly at each other in the heat of an argument, instead of settling the argument by clear 
logic and cold reason. The startling growth in individual roughness has been matched by 
a like increase in national roughness. Where individuals wreck more milk bottles than ever 
before, nations squirt poison gas at each other and drop bombs on defenceless towns. 
Ah, for a return of those gentle, happy days when each milk bottle was good for thirty 
trips. May the pendulum swing back so far thai thirty-five trips will be the average of 
every milk bottle. 


Wall-Paper Time 


NEWSPAPER SOLICITOR: What paper do you take? 
Poor TENANT: Whatever pattern the landlord selects. 


Real Conservation 


The modern woman is doing her. part in this business of saving, as a result of war. 
She is saving food in the kitchen and saving time for other things, that was formerly used 
for amusement, but this is not all. No one knows what the war may bring forth, but if 
there is a shortage of cloth no man, gifted with eye-sight, can truthfully say that the mod- 
ern woman used it up for her clothes! 














Francé—You look sweet enough to eat. 
“Ah, but the question these days is, have I sufficient 
calories and carbohydrates?” 





Too Big a Job 


Tt at ease, a jealous wife had sent for a detective. 
he bowed his way into her presence. 

In a voice quivering with excitement she cried, ‘“‘O! I want you to 
find out some things about my husband! He was away from home 
three evenings last week from eight o’clock until twelve. The postman 
has brought him only five letters since Monday, and his mail is usually 
so heavy I know he is having it sent to the general delivery window. 
He knows I hate purple and he is wearing a purple tie every day so 
there must be some other woman who admires it. He jumps every time 
the interurban car passes the house and I am convinced he has fallen 
into the clutches of an out-of-town gang. Nothing short of brooding 
over a conspiracy would cause him to lose his appetite as he has. He 
won’t even eat fried chicken any more. The telephone bell sends 


Hat in hand 





The Blissful Fish 


AKE the acquaintance of the Blissful Fish. 
The Blissful Fish is swimming serenely through the bound- 
less expanse of ocean waters. 

Why is the Fish blissful? 

The Fish is blissful because he does not have to pay house 
rent and because he doesn’t have to read the fashion journals to 
find the latest styles in clothes and millinery and because he 
doesn’t have to worry about what kind of automobile he will 
have next season and because he doesn’t have to tremble from 
head to foot every time he hears mention of the meat trust and 
the food speculator and the real estate shark and other species of 
deleteria that make miserable the life of human beings. 

Does the fish know that he is blissful? 

No. That is the tragedy of it. The Fish doesn’t know that he 
is blissful because, never having experienced the aforesaid 
deleteria, he has no way of realizing what he is missing. 

And has the Fish no troubles whatsoever? 

Oh yes. The Fish is beset with many troubles, but what are 
a few fish troubles compared to the greater banes that human 
beings have contrived for their own ineffable discomfort? 


Pro and Con 


In these days of soaring prices only the price of liberty had 
not changed. It is the same today as it was in ’61. 


Many a girl who enjoys fooling with a soldier’s rifle couldn’t 
score 16 in the kitchen range. 


In a small town it is harder for a grass widow to live above 
suspicion than under a bowling alley. 


It is much better to think proudly of what we are going to do 
to-morrow—than to dwell fondly on what we have done to-day. 


Selling the truth in these days is just as essential as telling 
the truth. 


A war garden is a place where people cultivate some thought 
and a whole lot of blisters. 


After the Series 


WIL.Is: I have just been having the services of a doctor. 
Gris: Was it a minor operation? 
Wiis: Yes; but hé charged major-league prices. 


Doing His Bit 


First MILLIONAIRE: We all must make sacrifices to win the war. 
Seconp Ditto: Well, I fired half my office force, fifteen servants and 
cut out tipping altogether. 





cold shivers up and down his spine. I know by the way he wiggles 
his toes. He refuses to play bridge in the evening. Says he’s too 
tired to tramp around to visit the neighbors. But I know perfectly 
well that’s not the reason. He can’t fool me. He’s afraid they will 
discover the double life he is leading. Oh! I’m so miserable! Oh, 
Mr. Detective, won’t you please get on my husband’s trail and find 
out something about him?” 

“Madam,” soothed the detective, edging back toward the door. 
“‘you don’t need me. Why, you can imagine more in ten minutes 
than I could unravel in ten years!” 


Estranged 


My favorite doll was my oldest doll; 
She was as dear as dear could be, 

But now we do not speak at all. 
My doll was born in Germany. 


Professional Efforts 
BLAck: He’s a young lawyer, and desperately in love! 
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WuitE: Yes, he enters an appearance at the girl’s home three 
nights a week, pleads his case, receives an adverse decision, and 
then appeals again! 


Which can he drop? Private Jones runs into his supe- 
rior officer while attending to some little domestic duties. 











Things Are or Always | 
What They Seem | 


(Continued from page 16) 


discovered, and he refused to betray his country 
even for the sake of his wife’s love? When the 
curtain fell the very atmosphere was electric. 
Behind that dread curtain, perhaps this took | 
place: 

Arliss (to valet): Didn’t I tell you, you fool, 
that I never drink rye? Surely you know that a 
drop of Scotch is all I ask for. I can’t get along 
with rye. It nauseates me. 

Valet: Very good, sir. I suppose you know 
that there’s a heavy tax on whiskey, and that 
you didn’t leave me nearly enough money. 
Everything is going up. As for gin— 

Things are not always what they seem. I 
daresay you saw “ Peter Ibbetson,” the “‘dream” 
play. When the curtain fell upon the first 
scene of the last act, forty years were due to 
elapse, and you were to behold John Barrymore 
forty years older. (You felt glad that it wasn’t 
Ethel.) It was a melancholy moment of course, 
and the Chaplain’s room in Newgate was to be 
replaced by a prison cell in the same dismal re- 
sort. Your illusion never swerved, but it might 
have done, if you had heard this, behind the 
scenes: 

John Barrymore: Gee! This frowsy old wig 
is d—d uncomfortable, and I’m sick of this old 
man business. Oh, character work is all right 
but— 

Lionel Barrymore: I’m glad I died when I 
did. Thanks for killing me. I’m off now... . 
Meet you at the Lambs after the show. So | 
long. Make ’em cry, old chap. 

Things are not always what they seem. Try 
to imagine Barney Bernard and Alexander Carr 
fighting over a game of pinochle, between the 
acts of “‘ Business Before Pleasure”; ponder over | 
the notion of Edith and Gilbert in “The Very 
Idea” trying a new dance step, as you are told 
that they are on their way to California to await 
the birth of a child. Let your fancy range in 
contemplation of Ina Claire in “Polly With a 
Past,” about to impersonate a saucy French 
siren for the purpose of luring a silly to his ruin, 
struggling into an extremely tight corset, and 
berating her maid because it won’t come to- 
gether! 

Picture Henry E. Dixey, William Riley Hatch, 
Robert McWade, Guy Nichols, and Frederick 
Perry waiting to be drowned by the rising waters 
of the Mississippi in “The Deluge,” throwing 
dice to pass the time while the audience is sup- 
posed to be thinking the worst—according to in- 
structions! 

Think of William Norris in ‘“ Maytime,”’ 
aging twenty-five years between acts three and 
four, and smoking a pipe continuously during | 
that quarter of a century, with his legs on the | 
table of his dressing-room. 

And never forget the Divine, the Immortal 
Sarah, who in her “big act” is just about to 
.aurder her sinister lover with any weapon that 
comes handy. Everything has led up to that 
situation, and when the curtain falls you imagine 
her sunk in the abysmal depths of misery as she 
contemplates the fearful deed. Yet as a matter 
of fact, she is usually sipping beef tea from a 
gold cup in her dressing-room, and “receiving” 
friends. To her “personal representative” 
perhaps she says this: “Go and tell Connor 
that if I see vacant seats in the house to- 
morrow night I shall refuse to go on. I won’t 
stand it. It is disgusting. Here am I sup- 
posed to crowd them in, and right before 
my eyes, I see those gaps. Mais jamais! 
C'est épouvantable! C'est atroce! Dites-lui que 
je ne jouerai pas—non, non, non!” 

Things are not always what they seem. There 
is a heavy war tax on the luxurious illusions of 
the “realms of purple fantasy.” 
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The watch of a gentleman. 

Sterling character, in classic design, dressed in 
solid gold. 

The newest and finest of a fine oldlihe. A titled 
timepiece, whose possession instantly brands you a 


21 Jewels . 
8 a; seg oe connoisseur. 
tra in j j i } ifeti 
‘Solid Gold A priceless heirloom—the gift that lasts a lifetime. 


No man can know the fullness of pride of 
possession, till he owns the $100 Lord Elgin. 
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EW periodicals possess so greal an appeal to the man under 
arms as Puck. On receipt of $1.00—stamps, checks, money 
order or currency—we will send Puck lo any address, and 
change that address as often as necessary, for a period of six 
months. Send this cheerful message to some friend in camp. 


PUCK 119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK 














Porto Rico 


Spaniards, English, Buc- 
caneers—all have shared in 
creating the romantic at- 
mosphere which surrounds 


the fairest island of the 


Caribbean. 


16 Day Cruise 
nl 942 


A luxurious steamer is your 
hotel for the entire cruise, 
from New York to and 
around Porto Rico, stopping 
at principal ports and re- 
turn. All necessary ex- 
penses of the voyage in- 
cluded in the fare. Write for 
illustrated booklet "Through 
Tropic Seas.’ Address 


M. SECKENDORF, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
11 Broadway New York 
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UNUSUAL 
TEA ROOMS 


—a collection of delightful nooks 
and haunts, discovered by 


The Particular Person 


and described by her. This 
delectable little book is free; 
write, phone, or call for it. 20 
Vesey Street. Barclay 4200. 


New York Evening Post 


More Then a Newspaper— 
4 National Institution 























| piano if you like. 
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Misalliance 


(Continued from page 19) 


TARLETON—What! The man with three 
fathers! 

PercitvAL—Oh! has Ben been talking about 
me? 

TARLETON—Consider yourself as one of the 
family—if you will do me the honor. And your 
friend too. Where’s your friend? 

PercivAL—Oh, by the way! before he comes 
in: let me explain. I don’t know him. 

TARLETON—Eh? 

PercivAL—Haven’t even looked at him. I’m 
trying to make a club record with a passenger. 
The club supplied the passenger. He just got in; 
and I’ve been too busy handling the aeroplane 
to look at him. He saved me from a smash. 

Lorp SUMMERHAYS—I saw it. It was extraor- 
dinary. 

TARLETON—Have a wash. 
the gentleman to your room: 
Mr. Percival. They must- 

(By this time the Passenger has got the goggles 
off, and stands revealed as a remarkably good- 
looking woman.) 

TARLETON—I must apologize, madam, for 
having offered you the civilities appropriate to 
the opposite sex. I’m proud to receive in my 
house a lady of evident refinement and distinc- 
tion. Allow me to introduce myself: Tarleton: 
John Tarleton—yes, yes: Tarleton’s Underwear. 
My daughter Hypatia, who has always wanted 
some adventure to drop out of the sky, and is 
now, I hope, satisfied at last. 

THE PAssENGER—My name is Lina Szczepa- 
nowska. 

PercivAL—Sh——I beg your pardon? 

Lina—Szczepanowska, 

TARLETON—Szczepanowska! 
name, is it? 

Liva—Polish. I’m a Pole. 

TARLETON—Ah_ yes. Interesting nation. 
Lucky people to get the government of their 
country taken off their hands. Nothing to do 
but cultivate themselves. Same as we took 
Gibraltar off the hands of the Spaniards. Saves 
the Spanish taxpayer. Jolly good thing for us 
if the Germans took Portsmouth. 


Johnny: take 
I’ll look after 


Not an English 


ARLETON and Lorp SuMMERHAYS are left 

alone, and the latter has just recalled that he 

had once seen LINA as a professional acrobat, when 
Mrs. TARLETON enters. 

Mrs. TARLETON—Well, I never! John: I 
don’t think that young woman’s right in her 
head. Do you know what she’s just asked for? 

TARLETON—Champagne? 

Mrs, TARLETON—No. She wants a Bible and 
six oranges. 

TARLETON—I understand the oranges: she’s 
doing an orange cure of some sort. But what on 
earth does she want the Bible for? 

Lorp SuMMERHAYS—Perhaps she wants to 
read it. 

Mrs. TARLETON—But why should she, on a 
weekday, at all events. What would you advise 
me to do? 

Lorp SUMMERHAYS—Well, is there a Bible in 
the house? 

TARLETON—Stacks of ’em. There’s the family 
Bible, and the Doré Bible, and the _paral- 
lel revised version Bible, and the Doves Press 
Bible, and Johnny’s Bible and Bobby’s Bible 
and Patsy’s Bible, and the Chickabiddy’s Bible 
and my Bible; and I daresay the servants could 
raise a few. Let her have the lot. 

Lina (entering)—Shall I be making myself 
very troublesome if I ask for a music-stand in 
my room as well? 

TARLETON—Not at all. You can have the 
Or the gramophone. Have 
the gramophone. 

Lrna—No, thank you: no music. 

Mrs. TARLETON—Do you think it’s good for 


you to eat so many oranges? Aren’t you afraid 
of getting jaundice? 

Lina (coming down)—Not in the least. 
billiard balls will do quite as well. 

Mrs. TARLETON—But you can’t eat billiard 
balls, child! 

TARLETON—Get ’em, Chickabiddy.’ I under- 
stand. (He imitales a juggler tossing up balls.) 

Lina—Just so. 

TARLETON—Billiard balls and cues. 
knives, and forks. 
hatstand. 

Lina—No: that is popular low-class business. 
Anybody can do lamps and hatstands. / can do 
silver bullets, That is really hard. 

Lorp SuMMERHAYS—Will you forgive my 
curiosity? What is the Bible for? 

Lina—To quiet my soul. 

Lorp SuMMERHAYS—Ah yes, yes. It no longer 
quiets mine, I am sorry to say. 

Lina—That is because you do not know how 
to read it. Put it up before you on a stand; 
and open it at the Psalms. When you can read 
them and understand them, quite quietly and 
happily, and keep six balls in the air all the time, 
you are in perfect condition; and you’ll never 
make a mistake that evening. If you find you 
can’t do that, then go and pray until you can. 
And be very careful that evening. 


But 


Plates, 
Two paraffin lamps and a 


TLEY retire just as PERCIVAL rushes in, madly 

pursued by Hypatia. 

HypatiA—Aha! aren’t you glad I’ve caught 
your 

PerctvAL—No I’m not. Confound it, what 
sort of girl are you? What sort of house is this? 
Must I throw all good manners to the winds? 

Hypatia—This is the house of a respectable 
shopkeeper, enormously rich. This is the re- 
spectable shopkeeper’s daughter, tired of good 
manners. Come, handsome young man, and 
play with the respectable shopkeeper’s daughter. 

PEeRcIVAL—No, no: don’t you know you 
mustn’t go on like this with a perfect stranger? 

Hypatia—Dropped down from the sky. 
Don’t you know that you must always go on 
like this when you get the chance? You must 
come to the top of the hill and chase me through 
the bracken. You may kiss me if you catch me. 

PercIvAL—lI shall do nothing of the sort. 

HypatiA—Yes you will: you can’t help your- 
self. Come along. Fool, fool: come along. 
Don’t you want to? 

PERCIVAL—No: certainly not. I should never 
be forgiven if I did it. 

Hypatra— You'll never forgive yourself if you 
don’t. 

PercivAL—lI will do nothing incorrect. 

Hypatia—Oh, don’t be afraid, little boy: 
you'll get nothing but a kiss; and I’ll fight like 
the devil to keep you from getting that. But 
we must play on the hill and race through the 
heather. 

PeRcivAL—Why? 

HypatiA—Because we 
young man, 

PercivAL—But if everybody went on in this 
way— 

HypatiA—How happy the world would be! 

PERCIVAL—But the consequences may be 
serious. 

Hypatra—Nothing is worth doing unless the 
consequences may be serious. My father says 
so; and I’m my father’s daughter. 

PERCIVAL—I’m the son of three fathers. I 
mistrust these wild impulses. 

HypatrA—Take care. You're letting the mo- 
ment slip. I feel the first chill of the wave of 
prudence. Save me, 

PercivAL—Really, Miss Tarleton (she strikes 
him across the face)—Damn you! (Recovering 


want to, handsome 


himself, horrified at his (Continued on page 26 
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“Ah, Antonie; 
“Nozzing; zee boss get tired carrying spare tire, spare weel, spare 
everything—so now he take ze spare automobile.” 


wot has happened to zee leetle roadstaire? 


“Beware the Fury of a Patient Man!” 


“T understand,” quoth Uncle Sam, “there’s war across the sea, 
Some of my foreign neighbors have lately called on me, 
I guess I’ll join the little game. So deal me out a hand. 


I’m going to risk my stack of chips, and back that plucky band. 


Jast pass me a few billions, and sound a bugle-note. 
Get out your popguns; kiss your girls; put on the khaki coat. 
The air-planes and the navy will give my boys fresh air, 


We’re feeling strong and cheerful, and we mean to do our share. 


” 


I love the Dove of Peace,’’ said he; “‘but when folks raise a row, 
Your Uncle means to stop it 


and the time has come right now!” 


—Tudor Jenks. 


Musical Beginnings 


MBS. BOYTON caught a glimpse of her young son going to the library one afternoon concealing 
something behind him. Upon investigation, she discovered he had a new porous plaster which 


he had found in the medicine closet. 


“Why Edmund,” said the mother, “what in the world are you going to do with that plaster?” 


“T am going to see what tune it will play on the pianola, mother,” 

















Do you see the sour-faced gazabo on the left? Well, 
he has been trying for an hour to get a good look at 


the little peach on the right. And, every time, that 
fat head-waiter has to get between them. 


True to Form 


“This style,” said the polite haberdasher, lifting a gaudy tie from the counter, 


It is called the ‘Slacker’s Delight.’” 
“Why do you call it that?” 


this season. 
“What an odd name!” we cried. 


“Well, you sae,/” he explained, “it is yellow, and it runs.” 


replied the boy. 


“is very popular 











WHERE SHALL I 
GO TO-NIGHT 


Plays Now in 
New York 








“None can afford to miss it 


“CHEER UP!” 
at the HIPPODROME 


“Greatest Success Ever Known." 
Management Charles Dillingham 
Staged by R. H. Burnside 


Seats 6 weeks ahead Matinee every day 


REPUBLIC macavaiieets™ 


A. H. Woods presents 


On With the Dance 


A new play by Michael Morton 
ELTI NGE W. 42d St. Evenings at 8.30 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 
A. N. Woods presents 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


ntague Glass & Jules Eckert Goodman 


With BARNEY BERNARD and ALEXANDER CARR 
GAIETY B'way & 46th St. Evenings 8.20 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 


The Tarkington-Street Comedy 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN 


with ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


MOROSC 45th St. West of B’way. Evenings 


at 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 
Oliver Morosco’s Laughing Sensation 


LOMBARDI, LTD. 


with a typical Artin cast 


NEW AMSTERDAM West 42d St. Eves. 8.15 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
Klaw & Erlanger present the new musical comedy 


THE RIVIERA GIRL 


Music by Emmerich Kalman. Book and Lyrics by 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 
After the Play Visit Atop New Amsterdam 
NEW ZIEGFELD a ae 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC of the World 
30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 
IN NEW YORK 
Winter GARDEN...Doing Our Bit 


all can afford to go." 























CASINO Alice Nielsen—Kitty Darlin’ 
SHUBERT .Maytime 
ASTOR 


The Very Idea 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’s. . Marjorie fe in Eyes of Youth 
30TH STREET.......What’s Your Husband Doing? 
BooTu........ Guy Bates Post in The Masqueraders 
Biyou The Torches 


Something to be Thankful for 









NON-INTOXICATING 


Ale 


license required 

A full-bodied, ppy, deli family bev- 

erage with a smack and zest all its own 
Up? to date Grocers, Druggists, Dealers 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS — Estab. 1786 — HUDSON, N, N.Y. 


WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to 
patent? Protect your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘Needed 
Inventions” and list of Patent Buyers. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept.165, Washington, D.C. 





No government 
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OWN the centuries will ring that one 
small boy’s cry. 

To the laughter and tears of men and 
women—of small boys and girls—it has 
rung round the world. 

You who have laughed so often at 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer— 
have you ever stopped to think how much 
of serious thought Mark Twain has put 
into these books? How much of himself 
—of his own boyhood—he has put into 
ragged, mixed-up, lovable Huck Finn— 
into irresistible Tom Sawyer? 

For Mark Twain was just such a boy 
himself. A poor boy on fs Mississippi— 
full of mischief, hope and fear. 

And—Mark Twain walked with the 
kings of the earth—kings crowned and 
uncrowned—kings of empires—of letters 
—of art. 

That poor, small, Mississippi River boy 
‘lil aaah a broad and brilliant high- 
way, with flags flying, and crowds follow- 
ing after.” And still the crowds follow— 
still he is loved—no, worshiped in the far 
ends of the earth, and in our own littlest 
village and farm—sophisticated Fifth Ave- 
nue and simple country pe ot y to meet on common ground in 


MARK TWAIN 


Last Chance for the Low Price 


Send Coupon at once! 






We have been very glad and proud for these many years to be 
able to offer you Mark Twain's Works, well bound, well printed, 
and altogether well made, at a low price. And—it is with deep 
regret that we find we must discontinue that offer. 

The price of paper, of cloth, of everything that goes into the 
making of books, has climbed to unheard-of heights. We should 
have raised the price of these books long ago, but for Mark Twain’s 
sake we kept the low price as long as possible. The last paper that 
we could get at a reasonable price is about to be used up. 

If there are any more sets made they will hve s-———— 


; ce ’ at a HARPER & 
to be made at a higher price. Don’t wait. Get wees 





your set now. ' J Franklin Sqnare, N.Y, 

One da last Christmas, three thousand or- Send me, all charges 
ders for Mark Twain lay on one desk waiting prepaid,a set of Mark 
to be filled. When orders come in at the Rs pag ‘lus 


rate of three thousand aday, the one who / _ trated, bound in handsome 
waits until the last moment gets nothing. / a 
We have shipped sets to China and Ja- satisfactory, I will return them 
pan, to Australia and Turkey—to Norway 4 eualaae yor-ye seerane iw 
poh Fe ty tenn Ae Ay neg ‘ TA and $2.60 a month for 12 months, 
Twain has been translated into more By acting the benefi to ed oe 
languages than any other American. 
Send the coupon now and get F Wiee 8 
your set at the low price bee f/f j 
fore it is too late. / Address 


Harper & Brothers / ccupation...............ccc ccc ccccceeee ee 


For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change above terms 
1817-1917 New York / to §2.50 after examination and $3.00 a inonth for 20 months. 





Misalliance 


(Continued from page 24) 


lapse) I beg your pardon; but since we’ve both 
forgotten ourselves, you'll please allow me to 
leave the house. 

Hypatia—O man, man! mean, stupid, cow- 
ardly, selfish masculine male man! You ought 
to have been a governess. I was expelled from 
school for saying that the very next person that 
said ‘Really, Miss Tarleton,’ to me, I would 
strike her across the face. You were the next. 


EIZING a moment when Tar ETON is alone, 
GUNNER appears suddenly before him. He is 
about to threaten TARLETON when LINA comes up 


from behind and disarms him. She then informs 


TARLETON she is leaving the house. 

LinA—This is a stuffy house You seem to 
think of nothing but making love. All the con- 
versation here is about love-making. All the 
pictures are about love-making. You are 
steeped in it, soaked in it: the very texts on the 
walls of your bedrooms are about love. It is 
disgusting. It is not healthy. Your women 
are kept idle and dressed up for no other purpose 
than to be made love to. I have not been here 
an hour; and already everybody makes love to 
me as if because I am a woman it were my pro- 
fession to be made love to, First you, old pal. 
I forgave you because you were nice about your 
wife. 

Hypatia—Oh! oh! oh! Oh, papa! 

Lina—-Then you, Lord Summerhays, come to 
me; and all you have to say is to ask me net to 
mention that you made love to me in Vienna 
two years ago. But now comes your Johnny 
and tells me I’m a ripping fme woman, and asks 
me to marry him. I, Lina Szczepanowska, 


marriage. He will do the straight thing by me. 
He will give me a home, a position. He tells me 
I must know that my present position is not one 
for a nice woman. ‘This to me, Lina Szczepa- 
nowska! I am an honest woman: I earn my 
living. I am a free woman: I live in my own 
house. I am a woman of the world: I have 
thousands of friends: every night crowds of 
people applaud me, delight in me, buy my pic- 
ture, pay hard-earned money to see me. I am 
strong: I am skilful: I am brave: I am inde 
pendent: Iam unbought: I am all that a woman 
ought to be; and in my family there has not 
been a single drunkard for four generations. 
And this Englishman! this linendraper! he 
dares to ask me to come and live with him in 
this rrrrrrrabbit hutch, and take my bread from 
his hand, and ask him for pocket money, and 
wear soft clothes, and be his wife! Sooner than 
that, I would stoop to the lowest depths of my 
profession, I would stuff lions with food and 
pretend to tame them. I would deceive honest 
people’s eyes with conjuring tricks instead of 
real feats of strength and skill. I would be a 
clown and set bad examples of conduct to little 
children. And so you may tell your Johnny 
to buy an Englishwoman: he shall not 
buy Lina Szczepanowska; and I will not 
stay in the house where such dishonor is 
offered me. 

Jounny—Thank you. Well, if a chump may 
have an opinion, I should put it at this. You 
make, I suppose, ten pounds a night off your 
own bat, Miss Lina? 

Lia (scornfully)—Ten pounds a night! I 
have made ten pounds a minute. 

JoHNNY (with increased respect)—Have you 
indeed? I didn’t know: you'll excuse my mis- 
take, I hope. But the principle is the same. 
Now I trust you won’t be offended at what I’m 
going to say; but I’ve thought about this and 
watched it in daily experience; and you may 
take it from me that the moment a woman be- 
comes pecuniarily independent, she gets hold of 
the wrong end of the stick in moral questions. 
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